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CHRISTIANS AND INTERNATIONAL 
INSTITUTIONS 


HENRI DE RIEDMATTEN, O.P.! 


institutions, and it is particularly widespread in Europe. 

It is a well-known fact that many Catholics subscribe to 
it. Europeans do not forget the failures of the League of Nations, 
and Catholics are distrustful of formulas which are often deduced 
from philosophical principles hostile, or at least indifferent, to 
Christianity. There are many, especially among the Catholics 
of the U.S.A., who do not easily overlook the historical links 
between modern internationalism and the liberal tradition of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 

The present article does not seek to plead the cause of inter- 
national institutions; its purpose is merely to provide information. 
There is no reason for Christians to be ignorant of the facts which 
explain the ever-increasing interest in international institutions 
which is taken by the Holy See, as well as the important place 
which relations with the United Nations and its Speciali 
Agencies take in the activities of the big Catholic international 
organizations. 7 

First of all, it will be useful to set out what is original in the 
existing family of international institutions as contrasted with 
previous ones. 

I. It is evident that the composition of the United Nations is 
universal, whereas the League of Nations was never capable of 
becoming so. U.N.O. began more auspiciously. Its universality 
was assured on two counts: by the part which the great powers 
played in its foundation, and by the part played by those parts 
of the world whose political emancipation is either recent or in 
the act of being accomplished. The League of Nations never 
counted the United States among its members, and always gave 
the appearance of being a European club with an exotic element 
of South American members. U.N.O. was launched by the great 
powers, and the right of veto stands for more than a desire for 
1 The author is Ecclesiastical Adviser to the Centre of International Catholic Organiza- 


tions at Geneva, and has during the last five years frequently represented the Holy See 
at various Conferences and Sessions there. 
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hegemony on their part: whilst it gives them a guarantee, it 
makes certain of their constantly taking part in its work. Besides, 
the political emancipation of so many countries since the war 
and their immediate acceptance into the bosom of the United 
Nations tend to give it increasingly the character of being totally 
representative of all sections of the human race. 

Such a universality produces the preponderance of the United 
States and the U.S.S.R., and at the same time gives a major réle 
to those parts of the world which have only recently enjoyed 
autonomy. This certainly reflects the decline of European influence 
and political importance, which is also signified by the transfer 
of the headquarters to New York and the absence of any really 
effectual relations between U.N.O. and the Council of Europe. 
However, the decline in importance of Europe is much more than 
just a fact; it is in line with the political ideas on which the United 
Nations are based. Today, the theory that there are people who 
are politically more advanced and therefore naturally equipped 
to exercise dominion over other territories is generall held to be 
untenable. The United Nations has unwaveringly fallen in with 
this current of thought, and pursues a corresponding policy. The 
enthusiasm which greets the gaining of independence, and which 
gives uncritical support to any claim for it, may be naive, but 
the fact that international institutions have become the ideal 
formula for international collaboration between most nations, 
especially for new countries, cannot be overlooked. In such a 
forum, they feel free from any idea of inferiority. Enjoying the 
right to vote, they are conscious of the importance it gives them. 
Moreover, they can realize their desire of playing an important 
part in the fashioning of the world of tomorrow. It is interesting 
to note that if these new countries receive assistance from numer- 
ous sources for their development, they consider the technical 
assistance of the United Nations to be the most ideally suited, 
although it is very small. Just recently it was the voices of these 
countries which brought about the decision of the Economic and 
Social Council (E.C.O.S.O.C.) to create an investment fund for 
economic development (S.U.N.F.E.D.), despite the advice of the 
larger contributors. 

Il. The universality of its membership may be the most 
striking exterior feature of the United Nations, but it is the 
universality of purpose which very profoundly determines its 
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nature. Again, it is very revealing to make a comparison with 
the League of Nations. The League was conceived primarily as a 
political instrument, although a subsidiary place was given to 
economic and social functions. There were some organizations, 
notably the International Labour Office, which enlarged the 
field of international collaboration among Governments, although 
they were independent of the League. From its inception the 
United Nations has extended its scope beyond the sphere of 
politics. Not satisfied with being the highest forum for the 
settlement of international political conflicts, it took upon itself 
the ambitious task of stimulating the progress of the whole 
world towards an ideal standard of living, guided by that of 
countries reputedly highly developed. It does not just aim at 
federating the peoples of the world to ensure for them a peace 
which is universal and lasting; it also unites them in the task of 
providing a share for everyone in the resources of the whole 
world, as exploited by the most recently developed means. 

This project has produced a conception of what is now called 
the ‘Family of the United Nations’; that is to say, a composition 
of Specialized Agencies to meet certain urgent needs which are 
thought to exist. Besides absorbing already existing institutions 
such as the International Labour Office (I.L.O.), the International 
Union for Telecommunications (U.LT.), the Universal Postal 
Union (U.P.U.), the United Nations have created a number of 
new Specialized Agencies. The best known are the World 
Health Organization (W.H.O.), U.N.E.S.C.O., the Food and 
Agriculture Organization (F.A.O.), and, most recently, the 
International Atomic Agency (I.A.A.). To these must be added 
certain other departments of the United Nations, the most 
important being the Technical Assistance Bureau (T.A.B.). The 
purpose of this last is to speed up the progress of under-developed 
countries towards that standard of living which the present 
state of knowledge and technique ought to assure to humanity. 

One would expect that a structure such as this presupposes 
some particular doctrine and philosophy. Whilst there is a 
philosophy in the background, it is often more implicit than 
conscious, and is too imprecise to add up to a well-defined 
system. We can single out three of its features. 

(I) The conception of international institutions is predominantly 
secular. Everything is seen in terms of this world. Implicitly, but 
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yet quite plainly, there is an exclusion of any reference to any- 
thing transcendent, and to the consequences which the possibility 
of something transcendent offers as a guide to human behaviour. 
The conception of health in the definition of the constitution 
of the World Health Organization as ‘a complete state of physical, 
mental and social well-being’ summarizes the fundamental 
claims which international institutions hope to implement. This 
is the ideal with which everything must harmonize, and religion 
must be dealt with accordingly. Militant anti-clericalism is 
absent, but religion is looked upon as an accidental distinguishing 
mark like colour, race or sex, which neither affects the fundamental 
nature of man, nor needs to be considered by the legislator when 
he makes provision for the rights of the individual. 

Seen in this light, religion is just a survival from the past or 
an expression of liberty of opinion. One must know how to 
allow for it, even how to make use of it. To illustrate this attitude 
we can quote a proposal of the Mandates Commission with 
regard to the Ruanda Urundi. Recognizing the work of missions, 
especially in schools, the Commission gave their opinion that 
‘the time had come’ to provide the natives with opportunities for 
a more highly developed education, that is to say, of a secular kind. 

(II) As 1.as been suggested, the sociology of the United Nations 
accepts full responsibility for bringing about the well-being of 
individuals in every sphere and by every means. The State watches 
over every citizen to see whether he is looked after and whether 
he looks after himself to his own best interests and those of the 
community. However, it is up to the State, and not the individual, 
to determine what those best interests are. Without there being 
any question of the Marxist doctrine of subordinating the 
individual to the community, responsibility for the individual is 
handed over to Society, and he finds himself firmly caught up 
into a network of agencies and directives. The most striking case 
is that of health services: not their nationalization, but the right 
of State supervision and control over the nation’s health, and its 
task of providing the citizens with advice (especially if it can force 
them to follow it). There is, also, an opening for intervention in 
the spheres of insurance and careers guidance. We are not going 
to discuss here whether such a conception may be justified. We 
merely point out that it reflects itself in the constitution of the 
Specialized Agencies, all of which, excepting the International 
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Labour Office, are purely ‘governmental’ (that is to say, their 
only members are Governments). The Governments exercise 
sovereign authority themselves in the various fields with which 
the various Agencies are concerned. A number of disputes have 
made it clear that the private organizations to which these fields 
had been entrusted are regarded today as insufficiently competent. 
Although the Consultative Statute allows non-governmental 
organizations to be represented, international institutions now 
have this really dominant and decisive governmental character. 

(II) But we must go more deeply. The United Nations wanted 
to define human rights. They were seeking an ideal which, as 
has often been pointed out, is a kind of substitute for religion for 
those who claim to have none. We can find this ideal set out in 
the Declaration of Human Rights, whose tenth anniversary will 
be celebrated next year. This Declaration (and all its attendant 
declarations) is a compromise which fairly represents what would 
find universal acceptance as the fundamental rights of the in- 
dividual with regard to Society. Its principles are easily identified: 
they come from the philosophy of the Enlightenment, the human- 
ism of the eighteenth century. Just when its weakness seems so 
proven in the field of national policy, this humanism makes a 
surprising reappearance as the foundation of international 
morality. It is no accident that a Rapporteur, appointed to investi- 
gate the question of religious discrimination, chose John Locke as 
his basic authority. 

We can scarcely be accused of having attempted to conceal 
the weaknesses of international institutions, and of having turned 
a blind eye to those developments which must disturb Christians. 
We must not forget the sinister equivocity which allows the 
Communist world to profess a whole-hearted adherence to the 
fundamental principles of international institutions; the worst 
enemies of their principles often manage to use them against their 
opponents. What, then, should be the position which Christians 
ought to take up with regard to this complex international 
machinery? What use should they make of opportunities which 
allow them to influence it from within: 

It is true that it was created by men who hold very different 
convictions from our own. Yet, it is no less true that the principle 
that the resources and efforts of all should be put at the service 
of the greater good of each is the very purpose which the leaven 
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of the Gospel has introduced into the heavy dough of this world. 
Every man is our brother. Some may have thought that the 
assertion of the liberty of the individual is opposed to all ‘dogma- 
tisms’, but this claim owes its existence to the restoration of man 
which Christianity achieves. Next year, the Commission of Human 
Rights is going to celebrate at Paris the tenth anniversary 
of the Declaration, in order to acknowledge its connection with 
the French Revolution. An honest historian knows that the 
Mount of the Beatitudes would have been the appropriate place. 
A Christian can never afford to forget this. He may see in the 
United Nations’ formulas a greater measure of truth than certain 
of their expressions, taken in isolation, would suggest. He knows 
that the Declaration on Human Rights has not been derived from 
a trustworthy moral philosophy, and that the international 
institutions do not concern themselves with man’s supernatural 
end. Yet, he can be satisfied that, even if their formulas go no 
further than what would be found acceptable to all men’s 
consciences, they give an account of human nature as made by 
God, with which he can concur—even if he does not approve of 
everything. 

Everything that we build in this world suffers from some 
limitations. There is no need to reject an existing structure 
provided that structure does not threaten the basic personal rights 
and the rights of conscience. We have to work in the world 
which we find around us, not in the world as we should like it 
to be. Too many Christians are anxious about what might happen, 
and what the morrow is going to bring. However, when people 
long for a morrow when nothing will be wrong, they ought 
not to forget that we are in the process of living through today. 
Christians would do well to consider the words of the Holy 
Father in his allocution of last Christmas, in which, without 


. disregarding for a moment the weaknesses and limitations of 


international institutions, Pius XII affirmed that at the present 
moment, the United Nations ‘alone’ (the word comes twice in 
the allocution) has the capacity to set up an authority for inter- 
national control and agreement which ‘is based on a programme 
which, in order to rule the common life of peoples, seeks to hold 
fast to absolute values’ (cf. A.A.S., XX XIX, pp. 20-1). This is also 
the theme of the Holy Father’s recent important address to Pax 
Romana. 
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Everything suggests that Christians ought to co-operate. The 
over-all movement of contemporary history is towards finding a 
solution to our problems at an international level. Setting aside 
the Communist answer, international institutions, despite their 
deficiencies, show us the general direction in which the world is 
travelling. The presence or absence of Christians in these inter- 
national institutions manifests their awareness or indifference to 
this. Though, politically speaking, national rivalries are greater 
now than they have ever been, the problems have today increased 
to such an extent that their solution requires action on a world- 
wide scale. In view, for instance, of the need for developing 
atomic energy it is striking that so highly developed a country as 
Holland should have to admit that in this respect she is wholly 
dependent on international assistance. Admittedly this is a very 
special case, but it is not the only one. It is agreed that the only 
effective weapon against malaria is a campaign of total eradication; 
yet how can this be achieved except by international co-operation? 
There are other wider questions. We are witnessing the disappear- 
ance of differences between cultures and peoples; it is a process 
almost as regular as clockwork. Most people believe today that 
as progress has gone on in the way that science has laid down for 
it, men need only to work together to reach a standard of living 
equivalent to that of the United States. 

This is not necessarily pure idealism. One may criticize it, one 
may even deplore it. What is important is that one should not act 
as irresponsibly in the present concrete situation as if one were 
dealing with some hypothetical state of affairs in the future. It is 
the actual present which is being worked out in this particular 
way. We have a duty to be present in this concrete situation so 
that we may bring our Christian inspiration to bear on it. Of 
course we must work to improve it and to reform it, and here 
and there we may have to do away with something. Yet those 
who contract out are always in the wrong, for there are so many 
things that take place at an international Sad that it does not do 
to be left behind. Perhaps this puts the matter in too negative and 
utilitarian a way, although it is true. To express ourselves more 
carefully: it will surely be agreed that any movement which 
claims to propagate the truth, and says that nothing is alien to it, 
must take account of every other movement with which it may 


have dealings. Thus those engaged in hospital, social or teaching 
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work in the Church will find it indispensable to know something 
of the work of such organizations as W.H.O., LL.O., or 
U.N.E.S.C.O. 

How can we carry out this deliberate policy of taking part in 
international institutions, and what has been achieved up to now? 
The most important way is a consequence of the predominant 
rdle of Governments. If Christians know what they can achieve 
in national affairs, they will discover how to play a similar réle in 
international life. There are many Christians who take a leading 
part in their countries’ affairs, yet who only see in international 
institutions means of obtaining advantages for their own countries. 
The lack of interest in international institutions, especially in 
Western countries, creates the situation in which questions which 
concern everyone often become in practice the affair of a few. 
Christians must be aware of this state of affairs, and do what they 
can to prevent it. Firstly, Christians who want to play their part 
in politics must always keep an eye on international life. Secondly, 
they must gain the necessary qualifications to make a valuable 
contribution to the various organizations. That does not mean 
penetration or invasion, but a contribution such as the world has 
the right to expect from us, and which we have not the right to 
refuse. 

But Catholics have another means of making their voices 
heard and of taking part in international activities. Though 
U.N.O. is principally dependent on Governments, it cannot do 
any useful work without the support of public opinion. The 
slightest experience of politics shows what happens when the 
State has not sufficient support to attain the ends it sets for itself. 
Therefore a place has been allowed in the machinery of U.N.O. 
for private international organizations which are officially titled 
‘Non-Governmental Organizations’ (N.G.O.). The statute they 
are given varies according to the sessions which they attend, 
the agencies involved, and the nature of the N.G.O.s themselves. 
Enjoying the highest standing are the Trades Unions at the 
International Labour Office, where they are in some measure on a 
par with Governments, and the big welfare organizations work- 
ing for refugees—which are actually the executive body of the 
High Commissioner for Refugees (H.C.R.). In some agencies, 
N.G.O.s take part in seminars and surveys; in others they have 
hardly any rights other than access to information. Speaking 
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in general, the statute gives the right to attend meetings and the 
right to speak under certain conditions. A N.G.O. which takes 
full advantage of what its statute allows can play an important 
réle by putting forward its ideas, and by showing that it can 
act competently where the official body is unable to do so. 

A dozen Catholic international organizations, all members 
of the Conference of International Catholic Organizations, have 
so far obtained a consultative status in one or other of the organs 
of the United Nations. Some are big mass movements like the 
World Union of Catholic Women’s Organizations, Pax Romano, 
and the Jocistes (J.O.C., known in England as the Young Catholic 
Workers). Others are exclusively professional movements, like 
the International Catholic Committee of Nurses and Social 
Workers. Others are institutions pursuing specialized ends, such 
as the International Catholic Union of Social Service (U.C.LS.S.) 
or the International Catholic Office for Child Welfare (B.LC.E.). 
The value that U.N.O. sets on such collaboration can be shown 
by many examples. Recently a number of conferences on the 
condition of women have been held in Asia, and the U.C.I.S.S. 
has been invited to them all. When in February of this year, Mgr 
Cardijn (the founder of J.O.C.) was at Geneva, he was given a 
cordial reception at the Palais des Nations; and the International 
Institutions were either represented at, or sent messages to the 
recent J.O.C. Conference at Rome. 

Two things are needed to make the best use of a consultative 
status. Firstly, the organization must be really familiar with the 
work of international bodies. It will show its familiarity by 
sending competent representatives to the sessions which are 
open to it. This is not always easy, for there are numerous sessions 
and the questions which are debated are complex. The organiza- 
tion must show itself really competent in meeting the various 
requests which are made to it, especially in connection with the 
surveys which are undertaken for the United Nations. The 
Conference of International Catholic Organizations has set up 
centres near the headquarters of the most important inter- 
national organizations at Geneva, Paris and Rome, to ensure 
that its action is well-informed and well-concerted. At New York 
there is a similar centre, administered directly by the N.C.W.C. 
These centres are under the direction of a general secretary with 
the assistance of an ecclesiastical adviser, who is appointed 
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directly from Rome. Their primary purpose is to enable Catholic 
organizations to make more efficient use of their consultative 
status, by providing them with an immediate analysis of the 
information and literature which pours out unceasingly from the 
institutions, and by arranging for a permanent representation at 
their sessions. International life is complicated, new problems are 
always arising and co-operation from within requires more than 
good will. These centres are in constant touch with the governing 
bodies of the Catholic organizations and keep them informed, 
furnishing them with information necessary for meeting the 
problems which arise. 

The second thing necessary for a N.G.O. to use its status to 
advantage is that it should feel that it has strong backing. Of course 
a competent consultant who works closely with the general 
secretariats can do a great deal. But only when an organization 
can act in the name of all its members, either to support a particu- 
lar policy or to oppose it, can it be said to be really strong. It 
must be said that Catholics have not so far made the greatest 
possible efforts in this respect. Though some international 
Catholic movements may have national branches which are 
strong in men, organization and resources, they do not realize 
that at the international level their secretariat is often ridiculously 
inadequate. Moreover, the members of our organizations do not 
seem to realize even the need for their representatives to be present 
at the international institution. A study of the part which Catholic 
women took in a conference called by the United Nations, 
undertaken by some women’s parish groups in the United States, 
is an example of what ideally ought to be done. Unfortunately, 
it is an almost unique example, and consciousness of belonging 
to an international movement is only embryonic with most 
members of Catholic organizations, Jocisme being the exception 
which proves the rule. One of the best means taken to improve 
this state of affairs is the starting of seminars, normally at the 
headquarters of the international organizations. These give a 
favourable welcome to such gatherings, and grant them every 
facility. Lecturers are put at their disposal, information and 
literature are distributed freely, and headquarters are made 
accessible. Whilst our fellow Catholics from overseas know how 
to profit from such meetings as these, it seems a pity that there is 
little interest in them in Europe. 
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Nothing shows better the part which Christians have to play 
in international institutions than the place which has been given 
to the Holy See. Although, at the beginning, there was some 
diffidence about seeking the co-operation of the Holy See, there 
are now few institutions which have not sought the presence of a 
representative from Rome, at least as an observer. The Holy See 
has replied favourably to these requests. Today it has permanent 
observers at F.A.O. and U.N.E.S.C.O. It is regularly represented 
at various other sessions, notably those of W.H.O. It has taken 
part in most of the big conferences of the last few years, with the 
exception of those which are purely political. Seven years ago the 
United Nations invited the Holy See to join the Committee of 
the United Nations Refugee Emergency Fund (U.N.R.E.F.), 
which has the task of advising the High Commissioner for 
Refugees in all his activities. We must add that the Holy See 
has contributed token gifts to the various funds which have been 
launched under the auspices of the United Nations. We may 
mention that it has made a contribution each year to the Technical 
Assistance Fund. This shows that as well as the unequivocal 
declarations of the Holy Father, the authorities in the Church 
favour the policy of being represented at international institutions, 
and of a sincere, if cautious, collaboration in their work. 
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SCOTTISH PROTESTANTISM TODAY 
RONALD WALLS 


I 


HATEVER be the exact relation between English 

\ ,' and Scottish Protestantism it is certainly true that an 

understanding of the Scottish religious mind cannot 
be gained from knowledge, however thorough, of conditions 
in England. Moreover, the understanding of Scottish Protestan- 
tism is more important than is suggested by the size of the popula- 
tion of Scotland, because of the key position which the Scottish 
theological schools have in the English-speaking, non-Anglican, 
Protestant world. The faculty of Divinity at Edinburgh University 
is a most important place of post-graduate study in Europe for 
students from the U.S.A., and that faculty—and the others at 
Glasgow, Aberdeen and St Andrews—are very much in touch 
with Basel and other centres of Protestant scholarship on the 
Continent. Edinburgh in particular is quite a bottleneck in the 
traffic of Protestant ideas. 

For those whose work is in Scotland this key position of the 
Scottish faculties of Divinity will be secondary. Their main 
interest will be in the conversion of the people of Scotland. If we 
think only of this we are still considering a very important matter. 
The evolution of Protestantism in Scotland has come to a stage 
where great opportunity may be given to the Church to make 
itself known. There are signs that in Scotland earnest Protestants 
are fast approaching a point from which the next step will have 
to be either Humanism or the Truth. They are about to bring 
forth either religious disillusionment or Catholicism. It is impera- 
tive that the midwife be on the spot and well equipped. 


II 


Until recently there was strong anti-Catholic feeling in Scot- 
land. In the face of this opposition it was difficult for the Church 
to proclaim the Faith with vigour. Today there is almost no active 
hostility to the Church. The Free Church, which is almost 
negligible numerically and whose congregations are virtually 
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confined to the remote North West Highlands, maintain a noisy 
theological objection to the Church because it still believes 
that it is the Synagogue of Satan. In the Lowland industrial belt 
there is a pocket of imported Orangism which does not impress 
the normal Scottish Presbyterian. Apart from these two sources 
of opposition the Church can count on considerable friendl.ness 
from the average Scot. At the same time, however, the inherited 
prejudice of centuries has left its mark and even the friendly 
Protestant has a lurking fear and slight suspicion of his Catholic 
neighbour. 

This removal of animosity between Catholic and Protestant 
is not due to a greater understanding by the Protestant of the 
Catholic Faith but only to the spread of the idea that toleration 
is one of the greatest virtues. And it is in the popularity of this 
notion that the Catholic finds his greatest problem—and his 
greatest snare. 

The disadvantage of being surrounded with hostility was 
obvious: that of being surrounded with an atmosphere of tolera- 
tion is veiled. Amongst friendly non-Catholics we tend to accept 
their values and to become ready to buy a continuing peaceable- 
ness at the price of indifference. We come easily to think that it is 
at least unsporting to disturb the calm by suggesting that non- 
Catholics are in error; and in the vague presumption that they 
are in good faith we take a theological retreat. The toleration 
which is now common in Scotland may be a greater hindrance 
to the spread of the Faith than open hostility was in the past. 

Consider this notion of people being in good faith. If it means 
anything it must be something like this. People are in good faith 
when they live faithfully according to the beliefs which they 
profess. They may be victims of illusion, but if they have integrity 
they can be said to be in good faith. 

On this definition, an out-and-out Presbyterian of a century 
ago who believed it to be his duty to extirpate Catholicism might 
have been presumed to be in good faith. A Presbyterian living 
today with very vague beliefs but who feels that it is a bit narrow- 
minded to despise Catholics is not, because of his failure to hate 
the Church, therefore more likely to be in good faith. On the 
contrary, his indecision in moral and spiritual matters may be an 
indication that he may not be in good faith. 

The mere fact that a person does not know the Catholic Faith 
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is no guarantee that he is in good faith. There must be a positive 
quality about his state of mind and heart, and this positive quality 
is precisely what is lacking in so many Protestants in Scotland 
today. We are dealing not with those who are sincere in their 
support of error but rather with those who have shelved the 
questions which have no doubt begun to worry them; and to 
those in such a state of mind, what is more likely to bring life 
than the clear exposition of the whole truth? It is the Word of 
God which brings light to those who are suspended in the twi- 
light between belief and unbelief: perhaps for those, it is only the 
Faith which can bring the state of being in good faith. 

It seems to be most necessary that Catholics in Scotland be on 
their guard against accepting the state of mind of their separated 
brethren as something healthy and to be left undisturbed. There is 
great need that we should discover why they find it difficult to 
see the point of the Catholic Faith and to do all in our power to 
give them the knowledge of the Faith. 


lll 


First of all there is the psychological problem. Under the surface 
of the Scottish mind is fear of the Church. There are converts to 
the Faith who at the moment of their reception, in spite of com- 
plete conviction that the Catholic Faith is the one, true Faith, 
have known a surge of horror at the thought that now they are 
one of these dreadful people called ‘Catholics’. This experience 
can come to men and women of the most liberal education. 
When Catholics meet this innate fear and hatred of Catholicism 
it is essential therefore that they should understand that they are 
dealing with an irrational factor. If they feel offended or counter 
suspicion with resentment they play directly into the hands of 
the enemy and confirm the irrational fear of the Protestant. There 
seems to be only one course for Catholics to follow and that is 
to pay the non-Catholic the compliment of assuming that he has 
absolutely no fear of us or hatred towards us at all. In so doing 
we are not only acting charitably but are also taking the only 
possible way out of the psychological impasse. 

The reason for this irrational fear is easily found. The Reforma- 
tion in Scotland was no gentlemanly disagreement but a violent 
revolution whose leaders spared no vitriolic eloquence to gain 
support. The Church was not regarded as merely in error or as 
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socially inconvenient but as something totally evil. She was ‘the 
horrible harlot, the kirk malignant’, and her members, the 
‘sonnes of perditioun’, were filled with ‘cankred malice’. The 
Scots Confession of 1560 and the Negative Confession of 1581 
are models of unrelenting abuse. Catholicism in ‘general and 
particular heidis’ is utterly abhorred and detested, and the Pope 
is said to be the Antichrist. 

When the Reformers established themselves as rulers of the 
country this initial campaign of vituperation was succeeded by a 
very well-organized social order the purpose of which was to 
continue to discredit Catholicism and to maintain the new 
teaching. Presbyterian discipline was maintained by a hierarchy 
of Church Courts which had the civil arm behind them. Indeed, 
the civil courts and the Church Courts were often the same people 
meeting under different names. Even within the parishes the 
vigilance of the Kirk Session made it almost impossible for any 
nonconformity. 

It is interesting to note, in view of the spirit of toleration which 
Protestants in general prize so much today, and in terms of which 
they tend to look askance at the Catholic Church where that 
Church has influence over modern states, what the Westminster 
Confession of 1647 has to say about the duties of the civil magis- 
trate. ‘.. . he hath authority, and it is his duty to take order, that 
unity and peace be preserved in the church, that the truth of God 
be kept pure and entire, that all blasphemies and heresies be 
suppressed, all corruptions and abuses in worship and discipline 
prevented or reformed, and all the ordinances of God duly settled, 
administered, and observed. For the better effecting whereof, 
he hath power to call synods, to be present at them, and to provide 
that whatsoever is transacted in them be according to the mind 
of God.’ 

For several centuries the only knowledge which the Scots 
people had of Catholicism was the selection of abuses which were 
promulgated as the truth about the Church. The minds of the 
people were effectively sealed off from all direct knowledge of 
the Church by the first-class propaganda machine embodied in 
the Presbyterian social system. 

In some ways it is surprising that the residue of fear and hatred 
of the Church which is found in the Presbyterian blood today is 


not even greater than it is. 
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IV 

This psychological barrier between Protestants and their 
coming to understand the Faith is not so serious as the barrier 
which is caused at a more intellectual level by the notion of 
authority which exists in germ at the very beginning of the 
Reformation and which has come to full expression in recent 
times. It is all the more troublesome because it is not a particular 
doctrine but a way of thinking. 

Having denied the authority of the Church to teach infallible 
truth, the Reformers had to supply a new type of authority. 
Ostensibly they claimed to bring the pure Word of God to the 
people. By what authority did they guarantee the truth of their 
doctrines? 

The usual answer is to say that they offered the Bible in place 
of Pope and Church. This is not a perfect answer because, to 
understand how the Bible took the place of the authority of the 
Church, we must look for statements about how the reader is 
assured of the truth of what he reads in the Scripture. The 
Scripture requires no outside guarantor of its Divine Authorship. 
This is the popular view, but is it strictly in accordance with the 
Reformers’ teaching? 

As Emil Brunner explains in one of his smaller works, the 
Reformers did not set up a “Paper Pope’ in place of the Roman 
Pontiff. A quotation from the Westminster Confession shows 
what he means. 

“We may be moved and induced by the testimony of the 
Church to an high and reverend esteem of the holy scripture, and 
the heavenliness of the matter, the efficacy of the doctrine, etc... . 
the many other incomparable excellencies, and the entire per- 
fection thereof, are arguments whereby it doth abundantly 
evidence itself to be the word of God; yet notwithstanding, our 
full persuasion and assurance of the infallible truth thereof, is 
from the inward work of the Holy Spirit, bearing witness by and 
with the word in our hearts.’ 

This doctrine of the authority of Scripture lies at the foundation 
of the Protestant mind—at least as it is found in Presbyterianism 
and related forms of Evangelical Christianity. The doctrine 
implies that the key to the Scripture is the Holy Spirit who works 
in our hearts. When we read the Scripture the words come alive 
to us as we read. We are given both understanding of and belief in 
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what we read at the same moment. It is as though the Scripture 
were being written afresh each time it is read. 

Now it is very easy to see how it is only a little step—and a 
very logical one—to the doctrine that the Holy Spirit need not 
work only when we are reading these particular writings. More- 
over, as it is the inner working of the Spirit upon which the life 
of the written word depends, the interpretation of that written 
word and the determination of what that written word shall 
consist of depend also upon the primary operation of the Holy 
Spirit. And because there is no doctrine concerning the operation 
of that Spirit in the Church as an organic unity, the result is that 
individual private interpretation is bound to follow. Every man 
possesses within himself the touchstone of eternal truth. 

There is nothing original in stating that this is the essence of 
Protestantism, but it is worth noting that this was always the 
essence as is testified by such documents as the Westminster 
Confession. 


V 


The history of Presbyterianism shows a constant struggle to 
maintain this idea of individual illumination while at the same 
time proposing for belief an objective, binding body of dogma— 
the Word of God. 

Different parts of Scotland today and different groups within 
the country are at different stages in the working out of this 
process of having the cake of authority and eating it. The most 
interesting development is this. The Church of Scotland is now 
committed to the view that in deciding what is and what is not 
in accord with the Scripture it is the Church which has the right 
to judge. It looks as though now the idea is growing that there 
must be some corporate way in which the Holy Spirit works in 
the Church. In other words, the need to have a doctrine of the 
Church as a teacher or custodian of the Truth is realized. 

Along with this slow veering towards a Catholic notion of the 
relation between the Church and the teaching of the Faith goes a 
tendency to copy several Catholic ideas and practices. This 
tendency provokes occasional reaction amongst those who 
demand that the Church of Scotland remain true to her heritage. 
The reactionaries are then castigated by progressive people who 
maintain that they are being true to the spirit of the Reformation 
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which insists on constant readiness to be critical—even of one’s 
Reformation heritage. As we should see from the analysis of the 
Westminster Confession on the authority of Scripture, both sides 
are in the right, and both are caught in very awkward contra- 
diction. 

At every turn when we observe the life of serious Presbyterians 
today we sce people who are trying to hold mutally contra- 
dictory notions. They desire to accept only the Word of God, 
but are afraid to rely on the historical Incarnation of that Word. 
They desire to know the Church which is the Body of Christ, 
but because that Body must contain men of flesh and blood they 
cannot bring themselves to trust in any visible Church. Perhaps 
the saddest thing of all is when men borrow all that they can 
from the Catholic Church but because they are sustained only 
by the doctrine of inner illumination they can never have full 
assurance of faith and so are in the tragic position of holding the 
Faith tentatively. 

The only semblance of the Faith which can be built upon the 
Presbyterian premises is one of the same sort as that concocted by 
the Gnostics of the second century. 

The difficulty is this. Having become so accustomed to a faulty 
way of regarding Revelation, Presbyterians and allied groups 
cannot be properly self-critical. They are dissatisfied—those who 
are earnest—but they cannot cure themselves. A physician is 
required. In some way the Church who understands the root of 
the trouble must make some contact—especially as the patient is 
now willing to allow the physician into the sick-room. In some 
way we must enter into the atmosphere of the sick-room and 
think through the problem with those whom it is vexing. Like 
St Dominic with the Albigensian inn-keeper, we must be able to 
spend a whole night discussing heresy, having both understanding 
of the error and a burning apostolic zeal. 
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ST PETER’S COLUMNS 


GEOFFREY DE C. PARMITER 


N entering St Peter’s the eye of the visitor is almost 

immediately caught and held by the great canopy 

sheltering the papal altar which, according to an ancient 
tradition, stands over the burial place of St Peter. The arresting 
feature of the canopy is the shape of the columns which stand 
like gigantic old-fashioned sticks of barley sugar in the heart of 
Christendom. This canopy, executed in bronze and standing on 
the immense piers necessary to carry its great weight, was made 
in the sixteenth century by Bernini on the instructions of Pope 
Urban VIII, and it is, perhaps, one of the most remarkable 
features of a remarkable church. 

The recent excavations under St Peter’s have thrown much 
light on the tradition that the papal altar marks the place where 
St Peter was buried, and they have illumined much that has 
hitherto been obscure. The archaeological evidence resulting from 
the excavations does not, it is true, provide conclusive proof of 
the authenticity of the tradition, but it is entirely consistent with 
it. It is certain, however, that from very early times it was the 
firm belief of the Church that the apostle was buried on the 
traditional site. This site was in a pagan cemetery adjoining the 
road which ran near the Circus of Gaius and Nero; it is this 
cemetery which has now been partly excavated. The early 
Christians erected a shrine there to mark the place and to honour 
the remains of the apostle. There can be little doubt that this 
shrine was the tporaov seen by the Roman priest, Gaius, on 
the Vatican Hill in the third century.! The shrine was in the form 
of a small open courtyard, in the west wall of which was an 
apsidal niche; against this niche was set a horizontal travertine 
slab supported on two small columns. It seems probable that the 
remains of St Peter had been buried in a position at the base of 
the niche, and it is of interest to record that the Vatican excavators 
found bones in this position. 


1 Gaius’s description is quoted by Eusebius, Hist. Eccles., ii, 25, 6, 7. 
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When Constantine conceived his plan to build a church on the 
Vatican hill he chose a site that was remarkable for its great 
difficulties. The site was a sloping one, on the side of the hill, 
where a Roman cemetery was already in existence. It involved 
the builders, not only in vast terracing operations, carried out on 
difficult and shifting ground, but also in the destruction of a 
pagan cemetery that was still in active use. The compelling reason 
for the choice of such a difficult site could only have been the 
rooted belief that the shrine marked the burial place of the apostle, 
since it is clear that Constantine’s purpose was to build a church 
in which the tomb of St Peter had the place of honour as its 
central feature. The immense difficulties presented by the site 
thus afford eloquent testimony to Constantine’s belief that in 
undertaking the building of his church he was doing honour to 
the actual burial place of St Peter. The building of the great 
church is, therefore, a striking demonstration of the strength of 
the ancient tradition that placed the tomb of St Peter in the 
open courtyard in the cemetery on the Vatican hill. Indeed, it 
would be difficult to account satisfactorily for the remains 
which have been found under the papal altar except upon the 
assumption that they are the remains of the actual grave of 
St Peter. 

Constantine’s church was a basilica having an apse and a 
transept and it was so situated that the shrine was at the centre 
of the line joining the shoulders of the apse. The recent excava- 
tions have shown quite clearly, and unexpectedly, that the shrine 
was not buried beneath an altar but stood above the pavement. 
When the church was built, all the surrounding masonry was 
demolished except the primitive shrine itself which was then 
encased in marble, and this little structure became the architectural 
focus of Constantine’s church. The position of the altar in the 
church is unknown. It cannot have been within the railed en- 
closure of the shrine, since the available space would have been 
too small, and this conclusion seems to be supported by the 
references in the relevant documents; in all probability it stood 
in the nave of the church. 

Although very little of all this remains today, it is possible to 
form a fairly accurate idea of the appearance of the shrine as it 
stood in Constantine’s church, for we can supplement the sur- 
viving remains by the description in the Liber Pontificalis and by 
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the representation on the so-called Pola casket.* The shrine itself 
is shown on the Pola casket as having pilasters at the corners,° a 
carved cornice and an arched opening in the eastern face. Within 
the arch of the opening there is shown a cross standing on a shelf 
which, presumably, represents the travertine slab of the primitive 
shrine. The space below the slab appears to be closed by doors. 
The shrine stood upon a low platform enclosed by a railing and 
over the shrine there was a canopy carried by four columns. The 
canopy consisted of four ribs, each springing from a column and 
arched towards the central point from which some object hung.‘ 
Two further columns were set against the shoulders of the apse, 
in line with the rear pair of columns supporting the canopy, and 
this line of four columns formed a continuous screen hung with 
curtains. The marks of the bases of the two rear columns of the 
canopy can still be seen. Thus, the shrine itself stood on the line of 
the screen, and the canopy, with the railed space beneath, projected 
forward into the transept. 

The six columns, which are very clearly shown in the Pola 
casket, still exist. The axis of the shaft of each column is cut to a 
gentle spiral, producing the distinctive “barley sugar’ appearance 
of the columns of Bernini’s canopy; they must, however, be 
carefully distinguished from the common form of column having 
a straight axis and spiral fluting. They are decorated with alternate 
bands of spiral fluting and vine scroll. Their shape, which was 
unique in their period, and their decorative ornament are in 
agreement with the description in the Liber Pontificalis. The Liber 
Pontificalis recorded that these columns were brought by Con- 
stantine de Grecias; they must have been carved at about the end 
of the second century A.D., and in all probability they came from a 
building in the northern Aegean. 

At some time that was probably near the end of the sixth 
century, the floor of the apse was raised, and the raised floor 
2 The Liber Pontificalis contains, with some exceptions, the lives of the Popes from St 

Peter to Stephen VI (d. 891); see L. Duchesne, ed., Le Liber Pontificalis: texte, introduction 

et commentaire (vol. i, 1884-6; vol. ii, 1889-92). The Pola casket is a fifth-century ivory 

casket which was found at Salmagher, near Pola in Istria, in 1906, and which is now 
in the museum at Pola. On one side of it there is a representation of the shrine in 

Constantine’s church; an identification that has been made certain by the recent 

excavations. 

3 According to the Liber Pontificalis, these pilasters were of porphyry. 
4 The object must be the golden lamp, shaped in the form of a crown, which, according 


to the Liber Pontificalis, was among the gifts made by Constantine and which hung 
before the shrine of the apostle. 
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was carried forward into the transept forming a projecting 
platform. The shrine was almost completely enveloped by this 
platform, but the front of it, with its arched opening and doors, 
remained exposed in the wall of a recessed forecourt formed in 
the front of the platform. Means of access to the shrine itself were 
provided by a semi-circular ambulatory or confessio which was 
constructed at the circumference of the apse beneath the newly- 
built platform.® An altar, surmounted by a canopy resting on 
four porphyry columns, was placed over the shrine. There can be 
little doubt that the purpose of this radical re-arrangement was to 
install the altar directly over the relics of the shrine so as to bring 
St Peter’s into conformity with what had become the regular 
practice of the western Church. This re-arrangement made it 
necessary to remove from their original position the six spiral 
columns and the canopy which they supported, and after their 
removal the columns were set up in front of the raised platform 
so as to form a screen; the recent excavations have revealed 
several of the pedestal bases on which the columns stood in their 
new position. 

In the eighth century Pope Gregory III received, as a present 
from Eutychius, the Byzantine Exarch of Ravenna, six more 
columns of very similar design and workmanship, and these were 
set up in front of the original six to form an outer screen. The 
two sets of columns remained in this position throughout the 
middle ages, but in 1507 the outer set was removed in order to 
allow the construction of the building designed by Bramante to 
protect the apse and shrine during the rebuilding of the church. 
In the Raphael Room at the Vatican there is a painting by Giulio 
Romano which, although partly a reconstruction of old St Peter’s, 
shows the screen, altar and apse as they stood in Bramante’s 
structure. 

Of the six outer columns removed in 1507, five are still in 
existence. Two of them stood for a time in the old church at the 
entrance to the chapel of John VII; they were transferred by 
Urban VIII to their present position on the altar of St Francesco 
in the chapel of the Blessed Sacrament. A third, known as the 
colonna santa, has been frequently moved and now stands, sur- 
rounded by a balustrade and grille, in the chapel containing 
Michelangelo’s Pieta. Bernini used two more of these columns 
5 The remains of this may still be seen in the covered confessio and the Capella Clementina. 
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to decorate the gallery of Longinus above the north-east pier of 
the dome of the new church. The sixth column of the outer set 
has disappeared. 

An inscription carved on the face of the balustrade surrounding 
the colonna santa recalls a curious legend associated with these 
columns. The origin of the legend is unknown, but by the 
fifteenth century it was widely believed that these columns were 
those of Solomon’s Temple and one of them, the colonna santa, had 
been popularly identified as the column against which Christ 
leaned when he argued with the doctors. This column suffered 
so greatly at the hands of pious pilgrims, who chipped off frag- 
ments as relics, that to protect it Cardinal Orsini, in 1438, ordered 
that it should be enclosed by a marble balustrade surmounted by 
a metal grille. The balustrade and grille are still to be seen sur- 
rounding the colonna santa in its present position in the chapel of 
the Pieta. 

The six columns of the inner screen continued to stand immedi- 
ately in front of the raised platform, within Bramante’s structure. 
They were eventually moved by Bernini to decorate three of the 
galleries (those of Saints Helena, Veronica and Andrew) above 
the piers of the dome of the new church; the fourth gallery (that of 
Longinus) received, as already noted, two of the columns from 
the outer screen. 

Each of the eleven columns that still exist is in one piece 
throughout, including the base and the capital. Each column is 
nearly sixteen feet in length and is cut from fine grained, trans- 
lucent, Greek marble, and each is decorated with alternate zones 
of spiral fluting and scroll work. They are not, however, identical. 
The six original columns of the inner screen form three pairs, but 
no two are exactly alike. Of the columns of the outer screen, 
those now in the gallery of Longinus and the colonna santa are 
similar to those of the inner screen but they differ in their details 
and in the character of their relief. The remaining pair, now in 
the chapel of the Blessed Sacrament, were originally of the same 
general character as the other columns. At an early date, however, 
they were very skilfully shortened by the removal of the upper 
fluted zone and by the reworking of the capital. This must have 
been done before the columns were removed to the chapel of 
John VII in old St Peter’s, as a drawing of the entrance to this 
chapel by Grimaldi, preserved in the Vatican library, shows the 
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columns in their shortened form. This pair of columns is of special 
interest because Bernini used them as the model for the columns 
of his great canopy surmounting the papal altar. The use of these 
shortened columns as models is the reason why Bernini’s columns 
differ slightly in shape from the columns now standing in the 
galleries of the dome. 

The spiral shape of these ‘barley sugar’ columns was unique 
and their position in old St Peter’s, in front of the shrine of the 
apostle, was well calculated to attract the attention of all who 
visited the church. It is hardly to be wondered that they were 
copied from time to time. The oldest survivors of the copies are 
two small pairs of columns, of which one pair now stands in the 
church of SS. Trinita dei Monti and the other has stood in the 
church of San Carlo at Cave di Palestrina, twenty-five miles east 
of Rome, since the sixteenth century when it was transferred 
thither from the church of San Lorenzo in Rome. 

At the beginning of the twelfth century there was a great 
revival of Roman decorative sculpture that was largely due to 
the Roman marble-workers, the marmorari romani, who are 
frequently referred to as the Cosmati. Although the marmorari 
drew deeply upon the models of ancient Rome, which they found 
all around them, and were ready to borrow whatever took their 
fancy, they were no mere copyists as were the makers of the 
columns in SS. Trinita dei Monti and San Carlo. Into their work 
they infused their own spirit which was essentially that of the 
middle ages. The marmorari took the spiral column of St Peter’s 
and turned it into a simpler and more purely decorative thing, 
and by omitting the scroll work and extending the fluting 
throughout the length of the column, they emphasized its curious 
shape. Spiral columns are common in the cosmatesque work of 
Rome and central Italy and they were, perhaps, first used in the 
great Paschal candlesticks at Anagni, Ferentino and Terracina. 

The spiral column soon became part of the general decorative 
stock-in-trade, not only of the marmorari but of painters and 
sculptors who carried it far and wide. The spiral column even 
came to England, where one of the marmorari, Peter of Rome, 
used it to decorate the tomb of Henry III in Westminster Abbey. 
One of the factors behind this spreading influence, which per- 
sisted long after the destruction of Constantine’s church and the 
removal of the columns from the shrine of St Peter, was doubtless 
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their popular association with Solomon’s Temple. Jean Fouquet 
had drawn them when he was in Rome about 1446, and he re- 
produced them in a picture of the Temple among the illustrations 
that he made for Etienne Chevalier’s Book of Hours, as well as 
in his miniatures for the Jewish Antiquities of Josephus; and Pirro 
Ligorio copied the columns for one of the fountains of the Villa 
d’Este. 

It was Raphael, however, who was chiefly responsible for 
carrying their influence throughout Europe. Commissioned in 
115 to prepare cartoons for the tapestries intended for the Sistine 
Chapel, he used the columns in his representation of the healing 
of the lame man by St Peter at the Beautiful Gate. The tapestries, 
woven at Brussels and Mortlake from Raphael’s cartoons, carried 
the spiral columns all over Europe and were the inspiration of 
the twisted columns that became an established feature of all 
European baroque art.6 In some cases the derivation from 
Raphael’s tapestries is direct, as in the Palace of the Gonzagas at 
Mantua, or in Ham House at Richmond; in other cases the 
derivation is from the common stock of contemporary ornament 
inspired by Raphael. 

The twisted marble columns have stood in St Peter’s for about 
1,500 years and during that time they have exercised an influence 
that is greater, both in time and extent, than that of almost any 
other monument of antiquity. But perhaps the strangest incident 
in their long history is the use of two of them by Bernini as 
models for the columns of the canopy which he placed over the 
shrine of St Peter, for he could not have known that four of those 
columns supported the original canopy over the shrine. 


6 Raphael’s cartoons are now in the Victoria and Albert Museum. 
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THE TEN COMMANDMENTS. Up to a week or so ago the last film I had 
seen in which Moses was, so to speak, the star was the wonderfully 
effective puppet film made by Pére Pichard, o.p., for T.V. which was 
shown in this country two or three years ago. Designed, obviously, 
on the smallest scale and put across with deliberate understatement 
except for the sonorities of an actor’s voice, reading the biblical words 
as the passionless puppets made vividly explicit the tremendous story 
of the struggle between Moses and Pharaoh, this short film made 
an impression so deep that the years have in no way lessened it. The 
contrast could hardly be more striking between this modest, cerebral 
production and Cecil B. DeMille’s enormous, spectacular, star- 
spangled new production of The Ten Commandments. | am charmed to 
have seen both, for each has real, though disparate, qualities and each 
broadens one’s apprehension of the hidden drama that seems to lie 
everywhere behind the life and mission of Moses. 

The DeMille picture has everything that one has learned to expect 
from a DeMille picture over the years. It has, as usual, a cast of 
thousands; it has great set-pieces of spectacle, often of massive size, 
that by their sheer magnitude compel one’s delighted approbation 
that the old maestro has done it again, and sometimes—as in the 
splendid episode of the crossing of the Red Sea-—make one realize 
that in fact no one else can do it so well. The great cliffs of boiling, 
toppling water that menace the exiguous pathway through which 
first Israelites and later Egyptians toil over the boulders are impressive 
by any standards. The acting is often extremely good, and the cast is 
full of stars who seem almost as surprised to find themselves there as 
we are to see them. Sir Cedric Hardwicke as the second Pharaoh is very 
agreeable to watch, and an admirably decadent performance is given 
by Vincent Price as Baka, the Egyptian Master-Builder who owes less 
than nothing to Ibsen. The young ladies, Yvonne de Carlo, Anne 
Baxter and Debra Paget look very decorative and wear some astonish- 
ing clothes, and Yul Brynner as Rameses makes his presence felt a 
great deal. Charlton Heston as Moses himself gives an honest un- 
distinguished performance which occasionally rises to quite a height 
when necessary. The film has, of course, some interludes of such 
outstanding vulgarity that even after all this time one is slightly taken 
aback; but what is so surprising about it is that it has a serious, if 
curious, sense of purpose. The story, we are told over and over again, 
is founded upon Holy Scripture and where this fails, for one reason or 
another, the lacunae are filled in by authors with O.K. names like 
Philo, Josephus and Eusebius. The end result is a theme that seems to 
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smack simultaneously of anti-colonialism and, at the same time, a kind 
of divine Marshall--Aid. Not quite what one had expected, perhaps, but 
very exciting all the same, and well worth seeing in spite of its truly 
epic length. I had quite meant to leave at half-time and yet found 
myself eagerly going back after the interval to find out what really 
did happen in the end. Let me urge you not to falter, for the second 
part contains not only the Orgy (round the Golden Calf), which is in 
the best old-fashioned tradition of such things; but also the delivery 
of the Commandments to Moses which is both imaginative and im- 
pressive. The Almighty, who has appeared to Moses earlier on in the 
Burning Bush as a not very convincing incandescence, here is a tall, 
swirling Pillar of Fire, and as the echoing, noble Abraham Lincoln- 
type voice intones each commandment in turn, a jet of fire leaps out 
and cuts the Hebrew characters on the granite like some celestial rock- 
drill, and finally, the Decalogue completed, leaps out once more, even 
more violently, to cut the very tablets themselves out of the living 
stone: if you are going to attempt the impossible, that is a very good 
way to do it. 

It would be a mistake to miss this film through any false feelings of 
aesthetic superiority; it has some wonderful things in it as well as 
being often moving and sometimes very jolly. 

MARYVONNE BUTCHER 





THE RELEVANCE OF PRIMITIVE RELIGION 


CORNELIUS ERNST, O.P. 


IT IS not easy for someone who is not a professional anthropologist to 
read a work of social anthropology. The difficulty is of a quite special 
kind: it is not merely the difficulty someone who is not a botanist 
may find in reading a study of plant morphology, or someone who 
is not a theologian in reading a discussion of the instrumental causality 
of the sacraments. The difficulty is the problem of human relevance. 
These people about whom the anthropologist is writing are human 
beings: the detail of their activities should be humanly intelligible; and 
yet, on the one hand these activities in their detail are often meaningless 
and sometimes disgusting, and on the other, without a sympathetic 
grasp of the detail the whole work of interpretation and synthesis 
offered by the anthropologist would become meaningless in its turn. 
And the anthropologist has nothing to refer to but the information 
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he himself gives us in his book: he has usually no imaginative literature, 
for instance, no common body of experience to which to appeal. 

If this is a difficulty for the common reader, it is also a difficulty for 
the anthropologist himself, one which he frequently fails to solve. 
Sometimes he may seek experiential resemblances in the form of 
archetypal patterns, and some of these archetypes are undoubtedly 
genuine; for instance, Professor Evans-Pritchard refers! to the social 
(the human) significance, manifested in Nuer ritual, of the fact of the 
bilateral symmetry of the human body; and we are all of us familiar 
enough with the difference between left and right not to be particularly 
disconcerted by examples of this in societies with which we are not 
familiar. Or again, we can sympathize readily with the polar opposition 
in Nuer thought between the above and the below. But the anthro- 
pologist may be tempted to suppose that this minimal similarity is 
sufficient, and either ignore the differences or find resemblances even 
when they are not to be found, or both—all in order to make humanly 
intelligible the alien humanity with which he is concerned. 

But the anthropologist may abandon the whole attempt to render 
his material humanly intelligible; he may apply a modified version of 
the procedures of the physical sciences to what is now regarded as an 
object dissociated from himself the observer, and describe it in a 
language which in the last resort denies the humanity of the people 
he is studying. Dr Ernest Jones’s biography of Freud shows us the 
stages of this process in a related field. At its worst (because most 
deceptive) such a procedure in anthropology produces a sort of pseudo- 
metaphysics, patterns of hypostatized human relationships which, as 
such, cease to be human. 

The difficulty, then, for both anthropologist and common reader, is 
quite baldly, “What is man?’; and the benefit of field anthropological 
studies is that they force us to put ourselves the question in a new way, 
new with each new people and also radically new. The question 
becomes radically new because it demands an attitude for its solution 
which is neither metaphysical nor moral (in the opposed senses of these 
two words): the attitude involves a metaphysical awareness of moral 
meaning as this meaning emerges in the really human community of 
the investigator with the people he is investigating, so that the sense 
of moral meaning and the moral determination not to let it escape one 
illuminate and control the metaphysical search for generality and 
categorization, for the ultimate simplicity. The anthropologist’s 
‘material’ is his communication and community with the people 
which he is studying: not merely the people but himself with the 
people. And unlike the various sorts of existentialist philosophy which 


1 Nuer Religion, By E. E. Evans-Pritchard (Clarendon Press, 42s.) 
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practise similar investigations on the Continent today, the anthro- 
pologist has the discipline of the condensed and formalized human 
significance of a given, unfamiliar society to control him, and is not 
left to objectify the shifting aspects of his own consciousness in its 
current historicized form, re-living the past and the present, and even 
the future, in an unending succession of historical diagnoses and 
prognoses. He can bring to bear on a relatively simple, restricted and 
unreflective human world all the seriousness appropriate to the abso- 
lutely general question’ What is man?”’. 


This is one way of suggesting Professor Evans-Pritchard’s achieve- 
ment in his remarkable book. The absolutely general question is hardly 
ever alluded to for its own sake; we are never offered a sort of theo- 
sophy, i.e. a deliberate employment of alien traditions to maintain a 
private and European view. But the general question is always manifest 
as a controlling attitude, a refusal to dissociate himself as investigator 
from the people he is studying. This is of particular importance in a 
study of primitive religion. It seems clear that Professor Evans-Pritchard 
does not assume from the start that Nuer thought about kwoth, Spirit 
or spirit, can contribute nothing to our own understanding of God; and 
any sympathetic reading of his book requires the same openness in 
the reader. ‘And this is what all men call God.’ But the fact that men 
call God by quite different names, kwoth or Deus or Theos, is not 
unimportant: for each name is the expression of a whole human 
community’s experience of God, a tradition of the ways of God. 


It may be objected that a Catholic Christian can have nothing to 
learn about God from non-Catholic, non-Christian religion: surely he 
must already possess the fullness of divine Truth in faith. But it is 
precisely in faith that he possesses it, not in vision. The articles of faith 
and the definitions of the Church do not exhaust the mystery of God. 
The Catholic’s possession of the fullness of truth in faith does not 
exclude the possibility of his entering more fully into an understanding 
of that truth. It is not that the content of non-Christian religion is 
likely to add anything to his understanding of God. But ‘God’ is not a 

iece of shorthand for a list of attributes. It is in the act of recreating a 
lived and shared experience of God in a non-Christian religion that a 
Catholic can enlarge his personal understanding of God, a primarily 
by practising that sort of criticism of his own symbols for God and 
divine things which prevents them from becoming a system of idols. 
The prophetic and Christian denunciation of idols is the basis of the 
mystical rejection of ‘images’ ; in neither case is it denied that representa- 
tions can help us on our way to God: what is rejected is the spiritual 
attitude, compounded of fear, sloth and greed, which refuses to tran- 
scend the representation, to seek God in, through and beyond the 
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representation. In our own time, this tendency to idolatry within 
Christendom shows itself most clearly perhaps in our attitude to what 
Professor Evans-Pritchard calls ‘social refractions’ of God: our tendency 
to grasp at the manifestations of God in the social order as absolute, 
and so to hinder the free growth of the Church under the guidance of 
the Holy Spirit. The Papacy, the hierarchy of sacramental Order, are 
ways to God and will be until the Second Coming; but not all forms of 
social manifestation of God necessarily have the same divinely ordained 
function in the history of salvation. 


Perhaps the most rewarding chapter in Professor Evans-Pritchard’s 
book is the chapter on “The Problem of Symbols’. The basis of the 
‘logical grammar’ of Nuer thought about God (and if we use Wittgen- 
stein’s phrase here it is because the situation is characteristically Wittgen- 
steinian, except that the ‘tribe’ is a real one and not merely hypo- 
thetical) seems to be that while kwoth is predicated of all sorts of things 
and events, it is rarely that anything is predicated of kwoth. “Though 
one can say of rain or pestilence that it is God one cannot say of God 
that he is rain or pestilence. . . . The situation could scarcely arise, God 
not being an observable object, in which Nuer would require or desire 
to say about him that he is anything’ (p. 125.) It is perhaps inevitable 
that we to whom Revelation is communicated by catechesis should 
find this disconcerting. Our religious thought is normally theological: 
that is, it starts from God and not from things; and we find no difficulty 
in making all sorts of statements about the God of Revelation. But this 
mode of thought has become so exclusive that we find it difficult to 
appreciate the significance of St Thomas’s Five Ways and their place 
in the Summa Theologica; we do not easily recognize the basic human 
need to find God in things; our religion has tended to become 
exclusively supernatural at the expense of the natural (and hence 
inevitably of the supernatural too). But God is the one source of all 
that is in heaven and earth; and we cannot even appreciate the signifi- 
cance of the revealed truth of the elevation of Christ’s humanity, about 
which St Paul tells us in the Epistles of the Captivity, except in terms 
of this ultimate unity at the source of all created things, whether 
natural or supernatural. 


Professor Evans-Pritchard goes on to analyse the predication of 
kwoth in terms of a general formula: ‘the problem of something being 
something else’. His account is of the greatest interest for any student 
of the logic of analogical predications. Why, for instance, can Nuer 
speak of twins as birds? Because twins by their manner of birth and 
birds by their manner of being can both be called ‘children of God’: 
they are both kwoth by manifesting kwoth. The basis of this relationship 
of four terms is the triadic relationship of subject (individual or lineage), 
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natural object (bird or twin) and kwoth: the predication of kwoth 
always involves a third term not mentioned but understood (cf. p. 142). 
Professor Evans-Pritchard nowhere mentions any adjectival derivative 
of kwoth, to mean something like ‘spiritual’ or ‘divine’. Some of the 
difficulty in understanding how a crocodile, for instance, can be called 
kwoth would be removed if ‘kwoth’ included an adjectival sense. We 
too can call things ‘divine’ without meaning that they share the divine 
nature: we mean that they serve as sign of the divine, as occasion in 
and through which we may ascend to contact with ‘the divine’-— 
God actively transcendent (not merely a third term of more or less the 
same kind as subject and natural object, and ‘behind’ them) and thus 
only to be apprehended by an active transcendence of the occasion in 
which subject and object concur. 

Enough has perhaps been said to show that the study of primitive 
religion, when it is carried out with the seriousness and restraint which 
characterize Professor Evans-Pritchard’s writings, has the closest 
relevance to our own deepest religious needs and to our thought about 
them. Studies of this kind will have to play their part in any theological 


revival which we may be fortunate enough to see. 
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Metapuysicat Beuiers. By S. E. Toulmin, R. W. Hepburn and 
A. C. MacIntyre. (S.C.M. Press; 25s.) 


In his preface to these three essays, Mr MacIntyre says that they are 
concerned with issues traditionally coming. under the heading of 
‘natural theology’. Since the writers succeed in making this rather 
vague term more precise, one can assess the measure of agreement 
between their understanding of it and that given it in the tradition 
claiming descent from St Thomas. 

Professor Toulmin examines two unwarranted extensions of valid 
scientific theory. The second law of thermodynamics cannot be used 
to justify statements about the beginning or end of the universe, and 
the theory of evolution cannot be used as a foundation for ethics. 
Ethics is founded on reason, though not on the reasoning proper to 
natural science, whereas the beginning and end of the universe is 
beyond the power of natural reason to discuss. In the one case a wrong 
method has been eliminated from natural theology, in the other a whole 
area delimited as beyond its competence. A Thomist will be in full 
agreement with this. 

The other two essays are less easy to place. They are concerned with 
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the justification of revealed religion, but it is not always clear whether 
this is being seen from outside or within, possibly because no attempt 
is made to discuss that new mind of faith which produces a community 
who share belief. In modern apologetics religion is viewed from the 
outside, but it is difficult to say where St Thomas would have found 
a place for it: doubtless it is a legitimate development of his thought 
where it is not merely trivial. Unfortunately his own natural theology, 
centred round the ‘ways to God’, is not seriously considered in these 
essays, partly because of the false supposition that it was somehow 
used to justify revelation, partly because of wrong formulations. 
Mr MacIntyre is right to point out that ‘our concept of existence is 
inexorably linked to our talk about spatio-temporal objects’. But 
without considering the Thomist argument to show the truth of the 
proposition ‘there is that which transcends all objects’, he only discusses 
the attempt to present God as a hypothesis explaining certain features 
of the world. This argument from design belongs to a spurious tradi- 
tion, and was properly rejected by Hume: but the notion that God 
does ‘reveal’ himself to any man able to reason is after all in scripture 
(‘He was in the world, and the world was made by him, and the world 
knew him not’—Johni, 10), and is prior to the fuller revelation through 
the prophets (‘he came into his own . . .’) or through the Word. If 
such reasoning can do nothing to justify faith, it may make it easier 
to assess the réle of reason within faith, which is the main concern of 
these essays. 

Both authors have a real and important task. It is to examine the 
statements of scripture, see how their meaning is derived, how it 
relates to historical fact, how it can be called true. The coherence of 
scripture, of which there has been striking demonstration in the 
recent work of men such as Farrer and Dodd (a Catholic would also 
draw attention to the great Bible de Jérusalem) is of course no guarantee 
of its truth: where can such guarantee be found? Mr Hepburn makes 
a valuable comparison with the meaning conveyed by poetry, which 
in its violations of ordinary language raises problems suggestively 
similar, though in the end the appeal to this analogy is shown to be 
insufficient. Mr MacIntyre examines the language of religion directly, 
and concludes that the only ground for acceptance is the authority of 
God. In each case the conclusion matters less than the things which 
emerge en route: for these I can only commend the essays themselves 
to the reader. A possible line of future work suggests itself: the study, 
within faith, of the relation of the word of God to its later ‘prose 
formulation’ as doctrine. That might well be tackled in this excellent 
series. 


LAURENCE BRIGHT, O.P. 
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A SHort History OF THE West INnpigs. By J. H. Parry and P. M. 
Sherlock. (Macmillan; 18s.) 


For anyone who knows something, or even nothing, about the West 
Indies this book will be of absorbing interest. It is well-written, is 
well-produced and includes four maps and a number of excellent and 
entertaining illustrations. The ground it covers is amazingly extensive. 

Nevertheless, for a Catholic reader with some knowledge of the 
West Indies this Short History is disappointing, and, on two or three 
occasions at least, irritating. Knowledge—or at least a sympathetic 
understanding—of Catholicism would seem to be a weak spot in the 
distinguished members of the West Indian University College who 
wrote this book. And yet the West Indies are largely Catholic and the 
Catholic Church has exercised considerable influence on their develop- 
ment. It is significant, perhaps, that Jamaica and Barbados which, 
exceptionally, have but little Catholic history behind them seem almost 
to have received more attention from our authors than all the other 
islands put together. At all events, except for the almost pre-historic 
times of Las Casas and the Spanish, not a single word is said about the 
share of the Catholic Church in the good work of civilizing the vast 
majority of the population in most of the islands. And yet as recently 
as thirty-five years ago I recall a planter, a Cambridge man, saying of 
one particular island that had it not been for priests, the people would 
have been a howling mass of savages. An exaggeration, no doubt, 
yet one containing a certain amount of truth. Catholic Missions, it 
should be remembered, aim at being centres not only of religious 
ministration but of such all-round social formation and education as 
the people can absorb. 


To be ignored touches one’s pride: to be maligned is rather easier to 
face because of the possibility of defence and counter-attack. On page 
128, the only occasion in the book when the Jesuits are mentioned, 
we learn that the island of Martinique had suffered both from English 
maritime pressure ‘and from the commercial speculations of the 
Jesuits’. It is always easy to have a back-hand slap at the Society of 
Jesus; but in such a book as this, is it not also rather cheap? The point, 
in fact, is quite interesting, and in fairness some further information 
might have been vouchsafed. It may be true that in the neighbouring 
island of Dominica the Jesuits ran an estate and left the spiritual care of 
that island to the Franciscans. But the truth of the matter is that in 
those days to have an estate was almost as normal as it was for every 
individual of any standing to own slaves. Actually in Martinique the 
Jesuits were also engaged in pastoral work, so that one wonders if 
there was not some explanation for their commercial speculations. 
In Grenada, the Dominicans owned an estate with a chapel attached to 
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it—fortunately for them, since the spiritual care of the rest of the 
island, once in their hands, was, somewhat arbitrarily, taken away from 
them and handed over to the Capuchins. But even these, in their turn, 
acquired considerable property in St George’s district: missions cannot 
be run without money. 

Again, on page 184, the authors reproduce a quotation from a Gover- 
nor of Trinidad which, to the ordinary reader, will be quite unintelli- 
gible. Governor Woodford did not approve of the way in which a cer- 
tain Methodist preacher had been dealing with the slaves, attempting 
to turn them into preachers, and he said so in a letter addressed, presum- 
ably, to the Secretary of State for the Colonies. Then he concluded his 
remarks with these words: ‘Let me entreat you to do what you can 
about a Bishop for us’. But what bishop, and for whom? On this 
page and the following the authors lump all ‘missionaries’ indis- 
criminately together. Not so this Protestant Governor of Trinidad 
to whom the Catholics of that Colony are very largely indebted for 
their cathedral in Port-of-Spain. I should not be surprised to learn that 
it was for a Catholic Bishop that Woodford was appealing ; and actually 
in 1819 the Right Rev. James Buckley was appointed. If the matter 
was indeed worth mentioning, might it not have been elucidated? 

On page 187 I notice that James Stephen is lauded as ‘most upright 
and conscientious of public servants’. In Grenada, at all events, if there 
were any memory at all of this Crown Lawyer, it would be execrated 
—as further reading in the history of that island would have revealed. 

These are but blemishes, and perhaps arguable ones at that; so 
it gives me great pleasure to say in conclusion that this book, into 
which the fruits of so much solid work and scholarship have been 
packed, is worth a great deal more than eighteen shillings. 


RaAyYMuUND P. DEVAs, O.P. 


ArBELLA Stuart. By P. M. Handover. (Eyre and Spottiswoode; 30s.) 

In spite of the vanished letter, this is still poor Arabella Stuart, 
“Royal Lady of Hardwick and Cousin to King James’, as the sub-title 
describes her. The new spelling is unquestionably right, but something 
of the romance of her name vanishes in the change. 

Was there ever in all English history a more unfortunate woman than 
Arbella Stuart? Well do the words of Shakespeare’s sad Richard II 
apply to her: ‘tell thou the lamentable tale of me, and send the hearers 
weeping to their beds’. Arbella’s ‘lamentable tale’ is told superbly and 
movingly by Miss Handover. Skilfully, devastatingly, Miss Handover 
dissects the characters who ruined Arbella’s life. Her feminine shrewd- 
ness, supported by her immense knowledge, unmasks the rascals and 
rogues who played with the life of this potential successor of ElizabethI. 
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‘Poor Arbella’ is a just epitaph for the unhappy niece of the Queen of 
Scots, for she, like her aunt, was the victim of ruthless schemers playing 
for the highest stakes: Bess of Hardwick, Arbella’s grandmother, like 
an English Catherine de Medici plaguing the life of Mary and, later, 
of her own grandchild; James of Scotland, who preferred a foreign 
crown to his mother’s life; the hunchback Robert Cecil weaving his 
plots to achieve still greater domination. Such as these made Arbella 
wretched, but time takes its revenge when at last the truth is told, as it 
is so convincingly in Miss Handover’s masterly biography of the 
unfortunate lady. 

KiERAN MULVEY, O.P. 


MapaAnme ELisaBeTH. By Maurice de la Fuye and Emile Albert Babeau. 
(Lethielleux; 950 frs.) 


The French Revolution seen through the eyes of one of its principal 
royal victims cannot fail to make a deep impression. Madame Elisabeth, 
the sister of Louis XVI, was not a passive witness of the national 
resentment which overwhelmed and finally destroyed the ancient mon- 
archy. Her pen was active, describing in many letters the momentous 
events in which, unexpectedly, she was forced to play a prominent réle. 

Madame Elisabeth’s letters are an important source for the historian 
of the French Revolution, as is made clear by MM. Maurice de la 
Fuye and Emile Albert Babeau in their magisterial presentation of her 
life. She is important, too, from the religious point of view. Deeply 
disturbed though she was by the diminution of the royal prerogative, 
the saintly young women was even more distressed by the crippling 
attack on the Church. Though Madame Elisabeth’s counter-efforts and 
sisterly advice were in vain, her angelic serenity sustained Louis XVI 
and Marie-Antoinette in the agonizing conditions that followed the 
collapse of the royal power. 

Louis XVI suffered for the faults of his immediate predecessors. 
The humiliation of his family, the odious treatment of the Dauphin, 
the execution of his wife and sister, were, as the authors say, ‘un crime 
sans pardon’. Among the innocent victims of the Terror, Elisabeth- 
Marie de France is outstanding in her nobility and resignation. The 
cause for her beatification has been introduced in Rome. Few, surely, 
would dispute the assertion of the authors that ‘her virtues, her un- 
swerving Snir to the Church, her truly Christian and heroic death, 
crowning a life consecrated to the defence of the faith and the practice 
of charity have won universal admiration for this noble princess’. 


KriERAN MULVEY, O.P. 
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ENGLISH AND WELSH CRUCIFIXES, 670-1550. By J. E. Hunt. (S.P.C.K.; 

258.) 

This is an account of medieval crucifixion scenes portrayed in 
many media: stone carving and wood carving, in wall paintings, and 
manuscript illumination. There are thirty-nine plates and about eighty 
pages of text and no index. Of course this is quite inadequate even for 
an introduction to so wide a subject. Two sections seem purposely 
avoided: the scenes in embroidery (as in the St John’s College altar 
frontal) and those in alabaster so well represented in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum and at Ferrara. Yet apart from these so much has been 
omitted of crucial iconographical significance like the retables at 
Norwich and in the Walbraf Richartz collection at Cologne. 

But it would be so unjust to write a merely critical review. Mr Hunt 
has opened up a subject of supreme importance in medieval spirituality 
and iconography. The standard of photography in his reproductions 
is uniformly high. His descriptions are admirably concise. His interest 
is unflagging. Many of the scenes that he reproduces and discusses are 
barely known. This is particularly true of those from Wales. It is to 
be regretted that he did not limit his study to Welsh crucifixion scenes, 
for had he done so he could have produced a study on the same scale 
that could have been definitive. 

GERVASE MATHEW, O.P. 


WALLS OF JERICHO. By Margaret Wheeler. (Chatto and Windus; 21s.) 

This is a vivid and appealing description of a season’s dig at Jericho 
with Dr Kenyon. It is illustrated by some admirable photographs 
and by some convincing, vivacious and often amusing sketches. It 
provides an introduction to the history of the Jericho site and to the 
kind of discoveries that are being made there. Still more important, 
it provides an introduction to modern archaeological practice. Sir 
Mortimer Wheeler has familiarized a vast new public with the exist- 
ence, purpose and techniques of archaeology. His wife conveys the 
fact and need of team-work in terms of contrasted personalities and 
of the day’s routine. There is so much in her account that will be novel 
to ordinary readers. There is only one detail that might seriously 
surprise a fellow archaeologist; there appears to have been no trace 
of friction or of tension or of “Odium Archaeologicum’. Still, possibly 
that might be explained by the presence of Lady Wheeler. 

G.M. 


ErmoptA: A Cultural History. By Sylvia Pankhurst. (Lalibela House; 
37s. 6d.) 
This is not only a valuable but an appealing book. No similar 
account is accessible in English. It is based on first-hand knowledge 
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as well as on a mastery of many texts and it is very obviously inspired 


by a deep affection and sympathy for everything Ethiopian. There are 
nearly one hundred and seventy illustrations and a consistently high 
standard of accuracy. Perhaps there is a lack of proportion in its crowded 
detail. But if it is a quarry rather than a building, it is a quarry for 
which every student of African history will be permanently grateful. 
G.M. 


Roman Spain. By F. J. Wiseman. (Bell; 18s. 6d.) 

This is an admirably illustrated guide to the chief Roman remains in 
Spain and Portugal. Inevitably there are omissions like that of the 
site at Carteia. Perhaps more avoidably there is some oddly slipshod 
history; Arius becomes Bishop of Alexandria, Hadrian is brought up 
in Romeby his ‘Uncle Trojan’, the Christian Church is established as 
the official religion of the Empire before the middle of the third century 
(p. 222). But it is more important that it is written throughout from 
first-hand knowledge of the rites and with an infectious zest. 

G.M. 


THE CYRENAICAN EXPEDITION OF THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER IN 
1952. Edited by Alan Rowe. (Manchester University Press; 25s.) 
This report of archaeological fieldwork in Cyrenaica falls into three 

parts: a study in tombs by Mr Rowe, an account of town planning 

by Mr Buttle, a list of Jewish inscriptions by Dr Gray. The last is the 
most valuable for it illustrates vividly the life of a Hellenized Jewish 
community in North Africa, primarily in the first century a.p. There 
is an occasional odd misprint: ‘the Christian Emperor Diocletian’ 
appears on page 3. There is an occasional assertion that seems too 
positive: the very enigmatic, possibly Gnostic, scrawl reproduced on 
page $9 is entitled “a Hebrew Christian Monogram’. It may be sug- 
gested that much more use might have been made of air photography 
as a guide. But, taken as a whole, the report illustrates how much useful 
work can still be done by field survey without excavation. 

G.M. 


ARNOLD ToynBEE. A Stupy OF History. ABRIDGEMENT OF VOLUMES 

VII-X. By D. C. Somervell. (Oxford University Press; 25s.) 

Mr Somervell’s abridgement has been made in collaboration with 
Professor Toynbee, who describes it in a preface as ‘first-rate’. It can 
therefore be taken as a reliable guide to the general argument and 
structure of his great work which it compresses to a size which busy 
people may hope to tackle. Those who have read the original ten 
volumes will also find the abridgement valuable, and not least perhaps 
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its concluding section, in which Mr Somervell summarizes his own 
abridgement of the whole work. In about forty pages he provides an 
excellent précis of Professor Toynbee’s argument; no better intro- 
duction to The Study of History could be found. 

A.R. 


Way Waces Ruse. By F. A. Harper. (Foundation for Economic 

Education Inc.; $1.50.) 

In this book Mr Harper shows that a rising standard of living for 
the worker depends upon increasing productivity, there being little 
scope now for achieving this end through a redistribution of income. 
He underestimates the importance of trade unions, however; without 
them a much larger share of income might now be going in rents, 
dividends, and interest than is the case. He shows how inflation is 
harmful, and that even if wages keep pace with the cost of living the 
worker loses, for the real value of his savings is destroyed and he 
becomes unable to make adequate provision for his retirement. 

Later in the book the Welfare State comes under fire. There is some 
truth in Mr Harper’s arguments, but one cannot help feeling that at 
times his rugged individualism is carried too far. Most economists 
would also reject his idea that unemployment can be cured simply by 
cutting wage rates. 

Despite the weaknesses, this is a useful and interesting book, especially 
as it is written for the general reader, whom these matters concern 
very much, rather than the specialist. 

J. M. JACKSON 


ProceEDINGs. Second Annual Convention of the Society of Catholic 
College Teachers of Sacred Doctrine. (University of Notre Dame.) 
This latest volume of proceedings is as thorough and painstaking in 

discussion as its predecessors. We must not be put off by de “American- 

isms’, especially in the titles. It takes very little effort to discover the 
plain English, and when once we have done so we find problems that 
we share in common with our American teaching brethren. The first 
title alone is instructive: The finality of the College Course in Sacred 

Doctrine—in the light of the finality of theology, in the light of the 

finality of the layman. Really we are here touching the question of 

the development of dogma, and at the same time the problem of 
applying immutable eternal truth to very mutable human conditions. 

It is in such terms that the vital question of religious instruction in 

schools must always be considered. 

GERARD MEATH, O.P. 
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Tit We Have Faces. By C. S. Lewis. (Geoffrey Bles; 15s.) 

This novel is a reconstruction of the old story of Cupid and Psyche 
which has been fashioning itself in Professor Lewis’s mind since he was 
an undergraduate. Psyche’s great beauty incurs the jealousy of Venus 
who sends her son Cupid to punish Psyche. Cupid falls in love with 
Psyche and has her carried off to his palace but tells her she must never 
see his face. Her sisters who are jealous of her urge her to look on his 
face; this she does and Cupid vanishes and leaves her. It is not until she 
has accomplished a number of apparently impossible tasks that Cupid 
returns, marries her and makes a goddess of her. Professor Lewis 
emphasizes that Apuleius, who was presumably not the author but the 
transmitter of the original story, is for his novel a source and not either 
an influence or a model. He is presumably drawing out of the original 
myth implications for our own age and for humanity in general. 


This modern version is told from the point of view and in the words 
of Orual, Psyche’s ugly sister. Her motive for her actions is never pure 
jealousy: she deeply loved her beautiful young sister and when 
Psyche’s ‘vocation’ develops she finds it very difficult to accept the 
separation and she is more mystified than jealous. She cannot see that 
she is possessive also. The situation is doubly poignant because she 
takes it for granted that, ugly duckling as she is, no one can love her and 
she can offer her love to no one else but Psyche. Thus the story is not 
so much the divinization of Psyche as the humanizing of Orual. It 
would not be easy to over-emphasize the importance of this part of 
Orual’s make-up. Presumably it lies behind the remark of hers from 
which the book takes its name: ‘How can the gods meet us face to face 
till we have faces?” We shall have faces, one presumes, when we 
accept love as the gods send it. It is Orual’s tragedy that she believed 
love should have come to her as it came to Psyche, direct from the 

ods, whereas the gods intended her to find love through human 
con There is a double lesson here: the havoc that a vocation can 
work in human life—that is Psyche’s lot; and the difficulty we have in 
detecting a vocation in a human situation which the gods make—that 
is Orual’s lot. 


This story is written with all Professor Lewis’s old skill and feeling. 
One is reminded of The Great Divorce: there the blessed walked in their 
bare feet over the grass and heard music in the great waterfall, but the 
others found the grass cutting their feet and were terrified of the 
thunder of the waterfall. So here only Psyche can see Cupid’s palace. 
When Orual visits her she sees nothing. One of the sisters is alive with 
love and the other is not, so one has a face and the other has not; but 
notice it is a face to see with, not a face to be seen. Because she is faceless 


(i.e. loveless) Orual is blind, blind to the nature of her love for Psyche 
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and blind to the fact that she could and in the bottom of her heart does 
love Bardia. When we accept love we are able to see the truth. “Blessed 
are the pure in heart for they shall see God’ is the Christian version of 
the same fact. 

Despite its barbaric setting, this story is more convincing and real 
to us oe that of Apuleius himself. That, no doubt, is because Professor 
Lewis incorporates, for the most part implicitly, many Christian and 
European assumptions of the last two thousand years. Fox, for instance, 
the Greek slave tutor, is an important figure. He stands for all that we 
now mean by Greek intellect and civilization; he is the only man Orual 
dare admit she loves or thinks she loves. Surely she is using intellect 
as an escape from love, a familiar and barren substitute. It is only when 
she accepts the fact that she truly loved Bardia, although he is now 
dead, that Orual truly has a face. She sees the possessiveness and 
jealousy that lurked in her love of Psyche; all this and much more she 
sees in her complaint to the gods at the end, and when all this truth 
is revealed to her in her own speech then she is ready to be transformed 
into yet another Psyche. Presumably one may see here also the destroy- 
ing of the sinful self and think of St Paul and Jung and so on and go on 
endlessly. But the further one takes these interpretations the greater 
the danger of ruining the story. Best to read it and enjoy it, and if you 
insist on being done good my the story do its own work. 

GERARD MEATH, O.P. 


ArisToTLe’s Poetics. A Course of eight lectures by Humphry House. 

Revised by Colin Hardie. (Rupert Hart-Davis; 9s. 6d) 

These lectures were originally the fruit of collaboration between 
Mr House and Mr Hardie, the one from the standpoint of a lecturer in 
the faculty of English, the other from that of a Classical scholar. House 
was of course a Classical scholar before he became an English don, and 
the great value of this book is that it combines the best of both the 
disciplines. It is difficult to speak adequately in a short space of this 
invaluable short work: it will be necessary to isolate a few points. One 
is first impressed by the soundness of method; House is utterly faithful 
to the text without ever becoming dull and prosy, though, as Colin 
Hardie notices in the preface, his enthusiasm for Aristotle was apt to 
blind him to Plato’s virtues. He was saved from dullness by being very 
much alive to the relative quality of critical terms. In his introduction 
he points to the value and purpose of studying the Poetics and outlines 
Aristotle’s life, setting him in the history and thought of his age. The 
rest of the book is taken up with an exposition of and commentary 
on the text which is kept alive by the direct personal manner of writing 
—and after all these were lecture notes. All the familiar topics are 
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aired, and the old bogy of the ‘unities’ is briefly and successfully laid. 
The chapter on ‘Catharsis and Emotions’ keeps strictly to Aristotle’s 
terms of investigation, which is perhaps a little disappointing, though 
after all it is only in the terms of the original contract. It is also a little 
disappointing to have such a brief discussion of mimesis and find no 
mention of W. F. Trench’s slight but valuable work on the subject. 
These, however, are small blemishes on what must be one of the best 
modern commentaries on the Poetics. 
GERARD MEATH, O.P. 


Tue Art oF Drama. By Ronald Peacock. (Routledge and Kegan 

Paul; 25s.) 

Criticism of the drama falls mainly into two kinds, that which 
considers primarily its form as literature, either historically or socially, 
or related to contemporary theory; and that which records the living 
drama in performance. In the present work Professor Peacock breaks 
new ground. Keenly aware as he is of the union of several arts, forms 
and personal factors in drama, he seeks ‘either a single aesthetic principle 
for all the arts, or at least a principle that accounts for their aesthetic 
association in composite forms’. The definition of form immediately 
springs to mind for this purpose, for, as Ernest Cassirer says, ‘If art is 
enjoyment, it is not the enjoyment of things, but the enjoyment of 
forms’. Professor Peacock, however, looking for the common factor 
which is not restricted to words or literary forms, chooses rather to 
define and examine imagery as the guiding thread in the labyrinth. 

Leaving aside, broadly speaking, the ‘scientific copy-image’, of 
blue-print nature, which deals with objects and not appearances or 
emotional colourings, he defines the genesis and organization of the 
image-patterns which make up pictures, music and poetry. The close 
analogy between poetry and de visual arts is often cited in aesthetics, 
and Professor Peacock has perhaps less to contribute in this field than 
some of his colleagues. His stronger contribution is in his discussion of 
music, the contrast of non-representational art which it embodies. 
He offers strong provocation to the purist among music critics when 
he explains how ‘a formula of imagery without representational 
significance, or object references, or verbal associations, can be accepted 
as meaningful because it corresponds to feelings, the link between the 
two seemingly opposed types of imagery being that both are concerned 
with constructs of the imagination’. 

He then proceeds to the all-embracing definition which is the 
ambitious aim of the book: ‘Art is experience re-enacted as idea, a 
formula of imagery, or imagery-within-language, being the instrument 
of re-enactment’. Using this as a working definition, he makes a 
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somewhat cursory survey of art in relation to experience, the psycho- 
logical preparedness in artist and audience, etc., having avowed his 
pre-occupation with the aesthetic contexts of imagery rather than 
with the processes of knowledge. The ‘bridge-passage’ to the final 
consideration of the art of drama is the chapter called ‘Music and 
Poetry’, which explores the alliance of poetry and musical expression, 
auditory and vocal, through the composer and the poet and the speaker. 
The full consideration of drama picks up the points elaborated in the 
first nine of the total of eleven chapters, and treats of dramatic speech, 
dramatic imagery, plot, costume, indeed all the elements of the play 
in performance. There is wide reference to the drama of many periods 
and countries, and some particularly interesting comments on con- 
temporary dramatists such as Eliot, Cocteau and Giraudoux. The 
visual aspects of the play, as connected with the imagery from the 
visual arts, receive rather less than full justice, as does also the technique 
of the actor and of the intermediary—the producer—at a time when 
the terms ‘a producer’s play’ or ‘an actor’s play’ are in general, if often 
too glib, usage. 

Professor Peacock is an exacting theatre-goer if the play that emerges 
as fulfilling his conditions is to be ‘a picture and a music; a poetic 
image and a ritual; an illumination and a catharsis; an excitement in 
life and a serenity above it; a re-enactment in sense and a liberation in 
idea’. But his progress towards this lofty peroration, if labyrinthine 
in method, with something too much of recoil and recapitulation, is a 
provocative one in comparative studies of the arts. To argue and to 
disagree is to be challenged, and challenge is an important one among 
the critic’s functions. 


ELIZABETH S WEETING 


Lerrover Lire To Kitt. By Caitlin Thomas. (Putnam; 18s.) 


This book tempts to sarcasm. Yet it is a sad book and the need 
for its publication is a pity. It contains some memories of Dylan Thomas 
but the larger part is an account of Mrs Thomas’s widowhood, in 
America, in Wales, then on an island in Italy, where there is a tangled 
love affair with a young man called Joseph. Mrs Thomas writes 
English not very grammatically, but with verve and emotion. She 
spits loquacious contempt at convention and whispering public 
opinion and bourgeois morals, whether Italian or Welsh. She convinces 
herself that she feels deeply and that she is intensely alive. So she goes 
on like a female Jimmy Porter and her book looks back in anger. That 
and the pity of it must be its excuse. 


SAUNDERS LEWIS 
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G. K. Cuesterton. AN ANTHOLOGY. Selected with an Introduction 
by D. B. Wyndham Lewis. (The World’s Classics. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press; 7s.) 

This volume whets the appetite, which is what a good anthology 
should do. It ranges widely over Chesterton’s immense output of 
letters, short stories, essays, poems, biography, literary criticism and 
travel impressions. It includes the closing scene from his play Magic, 
some notable passages from the Autobiography, and one of his broadcast 
talks. The novels and detective stories are, understandably, not repre- 
sented; in any case Father Brown is already to be found in “The 
World’s Classics’. Those who know Chesterton’s works well may 
regret the absence of some things; there is nothing, for example, from 
What’s Wrong with the World, a book now hard to get; but they will 
lend this anthology to those who need an introduction to Chesterton, 
and they will use it themselves as a handy collection of many of the 
best things he wrote. AR 


VERHAEREN. By P. Mansell Jones. 

GUSTAVE FLAUBERT AND THE ArT OF REALISM. By Anthony Thorlby. 
(Studies in Modern European Literature and Thought: Bowes and 
Bowes; 7s. 6d. each.) 

Mr P. M. Jones considers Verhaeren’s claim to a place in Studies in 
Modern European Literature and Thought and he says, “Verhaeren’s 
position looked secure forty years ago, when it would have seemed 
rhetorical to ask, was he not the first significant poet of the scientific 
and industrial era?’ This study of the poet of Flanders gives us first a 
judicious, sympathetic, yet carefully discriminating account of his life 
and abundant work, and then an Epilogue which is an exquisite sum- 
ming-up and appraisal. The critic is generous and loyal to the poet 
whose friendship he once enjoyed, but he is also loyal to the rare, fine 
standards of highest poetry, and his reservations and distinctions are 
both subtle and profound. 

Mr Thorlby’s book on Flaubert is an admirably serried essay which 
will appeal to informed students, but it assumes that its readers have 
the preliminary knowledge of thesis examiners. It would not be 
difficult to relate Bouvard et Pécuchet to the anti-literature novel that is a 
main preoccupation of contemporary French writers. 

SAUNDERS LEWIS 


Poéste ET TRANSCENDANCE: JEAN-CLAUDE RENARD. By Juliette Decreus. 
(Paris: Points et Contrepoints, n.p.) 
Jean-Claude Renard, though not famous, is by no means unknown. 
He has been the subject of articles by writers as well-known as Henri 
Agel, Albert Béguin, Pierre Emmanuel, Luc Estang and Maurice 
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Chavardeés. In her turn, Dr Decreus has undertaken to introduce and 


explain him. Originally influenced by Claudel, Péguy, Patrice de la 
Tour du Pin and Paul Valéry, Renard has gradually achieved in- 
dependence and his poetry cannot be confused with anyone else’s, 
even though the mark of the first two of these poets is still recognizable 
in much of what he writes. It is his passionate Christian inspiration that 
gives his work its flavour. Mme Decreus finds in it the influence of 
Pére Teilhard de Chardin. She quotes from his poetry, but not as 
widely as one might wish, and one would give for actual quotation 
many pages of rather turgid presentation and explanation in which 
sense is drowned in sound. It is only fair to add, however, that in the 
course of her study she reproduces some dozen complete poems. 


HJ.B. 





NOTICES 


The reprinting of Faber’s BETHLEHEM and THE Foot oF THE Cross 
(each $3.95, published by the Peter Reilly Co., Philadelphia) is a 
reminder of how thoroughly the Victorian Oratorians had assimi- 
lated the contemporary spirit of Italian Catholicism. Faber’s works 
have long been popular in French and Italian translation, and it is 
only right (even though it be by way of Philadelphia) that he should 
be known again in English, for his spiritual writings are full of a 
burning zeal and a pictorial enthusiasm which have a proper place in 
the Catholic tradition. 


St Tuérise AND HER Mission, by Abbé André Combes (Gill, 16s.) is 
described as a study of ‘the basic principles of Theresian spirituality’. 
The authority of Abbé Combes is unquestioned in this field, and his 
book is a measured commentary on the teaching of the saint whom 
St Pius X called ‘the greatest of modern times’. 


Patrick Ignatius O’Leary was for twenty-five years editor of the 
Literary Page of the Melbourne Advocate, and himself wrote most of 
the articles for it. BARD IN BonpaGe (Hawthorn Press, Melbourne; 
19s. 6d. in Australia) is a selection from his ‘literary remains’ offered 
by his friends and admirers as a memorial to him as a man and as a 
literary critic. The fifty essays are all brief, as newspaper articles will be, 
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and are subject to the conditions of journalism. The authors particu- 
larly considered are mainly moderns or the adopted of the moderns; 
there is a group of essays upon Australian writing and writers; and the 
rest are literary ‘essays’ after Lamb and Robert Lynd. Throughout the 
book the writing is characterized by the vivacity, the fluency, and the 
prejudices of an Irish Catholic in exile. 


Noruinc 1s Impossiste, by Mercedes Ballestro (The Harvill Press, 
7s. 6d.), is a quaint little novel, delicate and witty, about Spanish child- 
ren. The hero, the twelve-year-old Andrés, is a kind of precocious 
Don Camillo. His school activities make entertaining and even edifying 
reading. 


Every Eye, by Isobel English (André Deutsch, tos. 6d.), is a clever novel 
of the flash-back type. The heroine, in spite of a squint, later rectified 
in adult life, has a sharp eye for the ordinary details of ordinary people’s 
lives, which she etches with deadly precision. The jacket design by 
Miss Ann Buckmaster is, suitably, an eye-catcher. 


THE Mystery OF THE FINDING OF THE Cross, by Henri Ghéon (Dacre 
Press, 10s. 6d.), is the complete play appearing in English for the first 
time. This fine translation by Mr Frank de Jonge includes the more 
widely-known, and already published, excerpt from it, The Way of 
the Cross. Dame Sybil Thorndike contributes a foreword and Dom 
Thomas Becquet, 0.s.B., introduces the play with an account of its 
genesis and first production, which would be helpful to anyone intend- 
ing to produce it. 


Amor AND PsycHE (Routledge and Kegan Paul, 21s.), contains a 
translation of the familiar story from The Golden Ass of Apuleius. To 
this is added an hundred-page psychological commentary which 
plausibly, and often illuminatingly, interprets the story as a mythical 
account of the development and individuation of the feminine psyche. 
This is the work of Erich Neumann, author of the monumental The 
Origins and History of Human Consciousness and The Great Mother. 
This smaller and more lucid work should enhance his reputation as 
heir-apparent to C. G. Jung. 


Tue Reicious Situation, by Paul Tillich (Thames and Hudson, 
12s. 6d.), is an apparently unrevised version of an opusculum which first 
appeared in German some thirty years ago. From the fastness of a 
Herr Professor’s study it viewed—in the approved manner of its place 
and time—the personalities, ‘tendencies’ and ‘isms’ which interested the 
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"twenties as a sort of Wagnerian drama of mighty but misty general- 
izations. It is not, however, without interest and relevance in our own 
day, and it would not be by Professor Tillich if it did not contain 
some noteworthy insights. But it is hardly up-to-date, nor does it 
represent the author’s more mature thought, subsequently fertilized 
by the realities of the American way of life. The translator, Dr Richard 
Niebuhr, is nevertheless too impressed with the book’s overwhelming 
importance to have much consideration for the poor reader, and has 
evidently thought strict fidelity to its original Professorendeutsch more 
imperative than any attempt to write idiomatic English. 


Tue Lire oF Saint TERESA, in a new translation by J. M. Cohen, is 
the latest volume to appear in the Penguin Classics (3s. 6d.). It should 
win many new friends in this popular and readable form, and its 
robust yet sensitive charm should prove a revelation to those for whom 
‘mysticism’ has seemed an arcane and forbidden world. 


Sussex (The Penguin Guides, 5s.), is an admirable guide to a too- 
publicized county. Compiled by F. R. Banks, it deals with monuments 
and hotels, the Brighton Pavilion as well as Peacehaven. One might 
wish that greater use had been made of all that Hilaire Belloc said and 
did for this county, and the chapter on ‘Sussex in History’ might well 
have been supplemented by one on ‘Sussex in Literature’. But it is a 
useful and lively guide, and even the obvious is made interesting. 


Tue ENGuisH Penat System, by Winifred A. Elkin (Pelican Books, 
3s. 6d.), is a comprehensive and accurate account of what happens to 
offenders in England after they have been sentenced by the courts. 
While it properly criticizes some aspects of our prisons and Borstals, 
it is nonetheless temperate in judgment. The criticism of short 
sentences only confirms the growing conviction of the uselessness of 
this form of punishment. This is the best type of Pelican: informative, 
interesting, up-to-date, and it should be read by any citizen who takes 
his responsibilities seriously. 


OruER recent Penguin Books include: Is Peace PosstBtE? by Kathleen 
Lonsdale (2s. 6d.), a ‘Special’ in which a Quaker scientist coolly and 
reasonably argues that her personal pacifism is the only practical 
national policy; among the ‘Classics’, Lucan’s PHARSALIA (2s. 6d.) 
in a beautifully crisp and workmanlike translation by the indefatigable 
Robert Graves, a labour this not of love but of a reluctantly admiring 
hatred as the Introduction amusingly points out; and the following 
reprints: IN AN AGE oF Revotution, by the late Archbishop Garbett 
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(3s. 6d.), that scientific classic, THe SEA AROUND Us, by Rachel Carson 
(3s. 6d.), and Taxe Tuesz Men, by Cyril Joly (3s. 6d.), which tells 
the story of the North African campaign of 1940-43 as experienced by 
the men in the tanks of the British 7th Armoured Division. 


Several Catholic publishers have recently started publishing paper- 
backs. First to appear in Messrs Burns and Oates’s Universe Books 
(2s. 6d. each) was Michael Day’s translation of THe Story oF A Sout, 
by St Thérése of Lisieux, ‘Edited’, says the title-page, ‘by Mother 
Agnes of Jesus’. In his preface Fr Day briefly but carefully and fairly 
considers the value of this edition as compared with the recentl 

ublished unedited MSS of the Saint, whose translation into English 
by the late Mgr Knox is eagerly awaited. His conclusion is that 
while the latter helps ‘to build up a more vivid and colourful picture 
of her life’, the St Thérése we find in the book which since her death 
has made her known throughout the world ‘is, essentially, the St 
Thérése of the original manuscripts’. Subsequent volumes in the same 
series are THE LeTTers OF St PAUL, an extract from the Knox Bible, 
and Thomas Merton’s SEEDS OF CONTEMPLATION. It was, however, 
Messrs Sheed and Ward who in their pre-war Unicorn Books had the 
honour of being the first English Catholic house to produce paper- 
backs. Their new series, Canterbury Books (each 3s. 6d.), differ 
slightly from the normal paper-back of today in having a slightly 
larger format, fewer pages and a better paper. They aim, however, 
at being ‘short and pleyn’, at pithiness rather than quantity; and this 
object would seem to be realized in the first six titles which are: THE 
ROOTs OF THE REFORMATION, by Karl Adam, MARRIAGE AND THE 
Famity, by F. J. Sheed, Conression, by Archbishop Heenan, THE 
BEGINNING OF THE ENGLISH REFORMATION, by Hugh Ross Williamson, 
Tue Devit, by Bernard Leeming and Walter Farrell, and Tue Rosary, 
by Maisie Ward. Finally from Scotland come, in an un-named series, 
Letters TO A Nurse, by John McKee, and Beninp THE ScENgs, by 
Alexander Gits, s.J. (John S. Burns, Glasgow, 3s. 6d. each.) 


Related to our paper-back is the German Taschenbuch. Among 
those recently received are: in the Herder-Biicherei series, that pioneer 
classic, Vom Geist per Liturciz, by Romano Guardini, the Cologne 
Carmel’s Epirn Stein, and German translations of Douglas Hyde’s 
I Believed and Mauriac’s Le Noeud de Vipéres (Herder, 1.90 DM); in the 
Sigillum series, Blondel: Locix per Tat, Claudel: Der GNADENKRANZ, 
Charles de Foucauld: Der Letzte PLatz, and Denys the Areopagite: 
Von DEN NAMEN ZUM UNNENNBAREN eae Verlag, n.p.); and 
—Taschenbiicher which cease strictly to be paper-backs—three short 
works by Adrienne von Speyr from the same publisher: AcnTzEHN 
PsALMEN, Der KOLOSSERBRIEF, and KREUZESWORT UND SAKRAMENT. 
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